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Memorabilia. 


NDER ‘ Recent Advances in Science’ in 

the January Science Progress, Mr. K. N. 
Fallaize gives a résumé of work done in 
Archaeology. Perhaps his most interesting 
remarks are those relating to the early Bantu 
settlement discovered in the Northern Trans- 
vaal. Exploration of early Bantu sites 
undertaken by the now _ well-recognized 
methods of scientific excavation is a necessary 
step towards understanding the Zimbabwe 
culture. Such excavation has been in pro- 
gress since 1933 on two sites in the Zoutpans- 
berg District of the Northern Transvaal. 
Neither has been disturbed by treasure hun- 
ters or unauthorised diggers, and having been 
purchased by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, they are also safe for the 
future. The earlier of the two, Bambandi- 
analo, a mound site, shows evidence of two 
cultures which, in the opinion of Captain G. 
A. Gardner, the investigator, are unrelated 
to one another. The earlier and lower belongs 
to a pastoral people, whose pottery, with its 
diversities of form shows evolution from 
rough ware undecorated, to a refined, decora- 
tive technique and whose knowledge of metals 
was confined to copper. In the burials several 
skeletons surrounded with small stones, were 
found covered over with inverted potsherds. 
Cylindrical beads found here have been pro- 
nounced to be extremely ancient. The later 
site, Mapungubwe, is a fortress on the top 
of a sandstone cliff, having a cemetery 
associated with it. The culture here though 
not identical with that of the upper and 
later culture of Bambandianalo, is related to 
it, These people were skilled workers in gold, 
copper and iron, and their arts and crafts 
are characteristically Bantu. The pottery is 
some of the best brought to light in South 











African ruins, and in the cemetery were 
found a great number of finely wrought gold 
ornaments, objects of glass, ivory, copper and 
bone and beautiful funerary bowls. An in- 
teresting fact is the presence of beads from 
the East. 

We must also mention ‘ Listening to a 
Volcano,’ Dr. G. W. Tyrrell’s review of Mr. 
F. A. Perret’s book on the eruption of 
Mt. Pelée, 1929-1932. 


WE have just received the December number 

of The Library. Mr. F. M. Harrison’s 
paper on ‘ Some Illustrators of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Part One),’ read before the Biblio- 
graphical Society last October, starts it off. 
This is a pleasant topic, and, with the aid of 
a good number of reproductions, Mr. Harrison 
makes us see how rich the field it offers the 
artist; and likewise how, comparatively 
speaking, little artists have made of it. We 
agree with his closing words that ‘‘ perhaps 
the final effort to interpret Bunyan’s work 
pictorially has yet to be made.’’ Bunyan’s 
work, as is here pointed out, is ‘‘ as much 
parabolical as it is allegorical,’ whence his 
illustrators have mostly inclined towards 
literal rather than symbolical renderinz. So 
far, so good; yet there are few illustrations 
which do not strike us as alien—in greater or 
less degree—to Bunyan’s text. And it may 
be that such simple, graphic narrative as 
Bunyan’s, easy though it looks from the 
illustrator’s standpoint, is really difficult 
because it stands in no need of visual inter- 
pretation. The artist can find little hidden 
in it to bring out, all being brouzht out 
already. His part is reduced to merely amus- 
ing or astonishing, and the ‘“ thumb-nail ”’ 
drawings of Eunice Bagster represent one of 
the best ways of dealing with the problem. 
Mr. F. S,. Ferguson has a full article of 
‘ Additions to Title-Page Borders 1485-1640,’ 
and Mr, H. E. Bell a careful discussion of 
‘ The Price of Books in Medieval England.’ 


TONIANA for December is an interesting 
number. It gives two accounts, both by 

T. H. Taunton, of the tragic fight between 
Charles Alexander Wood and Anthony 
Ashley which took place on Monday, 
Feb. 28, 1825, and ended in the death of 
Ashley. The accounts of this fight offer sev- 
eral marked variations; Taunton, who was 
there to give Ashley a knee from beginning to 
end of it, certainly deserves to be heard. The 
offence was Ashley’s accidentally striking 
Wood’s heel in a rush for the door going to 
‘““ Prose’? on the Sunday afternoon, where- 
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upon Wood turned and struck Ashley and 
Ashley instantly returned the blow. They 
fought next day with amazing pertinacity, 
forty to fifty rounds, for the last twenty-five 
minutes both of them so weak that they had 
to be pushed up by their backers against one 
another and neither able to strike a blow. 
At last Ashley fell; Wood fell on top of him, 
his left knee violently hitting the nape of 
Ashley’s neck, ‘‘ after which the poor boy 
neither stirred nor spoke.’’ His two brothers 
had urged him on—though in age and size 
he was unequal to Wood—animated by the 
political antagonism between the two families. 
The letters home of James Milnes Gaskell are 
continued: long letters, self-satisfied and 
clever after the early nineteenth-century 
manner—the last given here—of Mar. 8, 1827 
mentions ‘“‘ an interesting literary Question 
coming on in the society soon: viz., ‘ Which 
was the most glorious literary period, the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth or of Queen 
Anne?’’’ The writer gives two long lists of 
the greatest names in either reign, and con- 
cludes thus: 

I think I am warranted in voting for Anne, 
as the names of Newton, Locke, Addison, etc., 
alone I rate as high as those of Shakespeare, 
Bacon and Spenser—and if number is to be con- 
sidered, Anne has a most decided superiority. 

In a letter of Feb. 8, 1827, he mentions Mr. 
Praed as ‘“‘ one of the Men who dined on 
calves’ head at Cambridge in Commemoration 
of the death of K. Charles I’’ and as having 
told him that ‘‘ when the tories endeavoured 
to get up a restoration dinner, they were quite 
unsuccessful, and were laughed at through the 
University.”’ 


A FINE plate—given both on cover and as 

frontispiece—of the recently discovered 
‘Juno’ of Rembrandt distinguishes the 
January Connoisseur. Its history is sketched 
in a note by the editor, who appends the 
certificates of its authenticity drawn up and 
signed by Dr. Bredius and Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tine. The present owners of the picture are 
Messrs. D. Katz, of Dieren. ‘‘ Monumental- 
ity ’’ in the conception is one of the qualities 
ascribed to the ‘Juno’ by Dr Valentine, 
and the word well represents the first impres- 
sion which probably every spectator receives 
from it, but with that comes in time—in spite 
of some plump portliness in the figure—an 
impression of almost unlikely youth, girlish- 
ness. This creature might, indeed, grow up, 
to prove the haughty wife of Jove and the 
enemy of Troy. Is it known who was Rem- 
Herr Wolfgang Born 


brandt’s model for her ? 











continues his account of the ‘Armours of 
Kings and Captains’ in the Neue Hofburg, 
Vienna; a paper followed by Dr. F. Sydney 
Eden’s very interesting article on Tapestry 
Maps bearing the Sheldon arms, Mr. N. H. 
Hodgson has a delightful subject in ‘ Legends 
of Aerial Flight in Art’; the number con- 
tains Part i, which deals with legends of the 
East, and includes a diverting colour-plate 
of ‘ The Arrival of Rama and Sita in the 
Aerial Car ‘‘ Push-paka’’’ taken from an 
eighteenth-century MS, of the ‘ Ramayana’ 
in the British Museum. Mr, N, S. Trivas 
on ‘ London Society portrayed by Liotard’ 
takes us, with its illustrations, pleasantly into 
the world of Walpole’s Letters. 


(THE January Cornhill appears with a cover 

newly designed, printed in new type, 
and with a new feature introduced, the 
Editor’s ‘ By the Way ’—paragraphs on mat- 
ters of interest at the moment. This first 
set of them is marked especially by a humane 
sense of the curious contrasts and anomalies 
which modern life offers in several directions, 
The stories and papers are all worth reading, 
and the range of subjects is unusually wide. 
Literature is represented by a discriminating 
and lively estimate of Rudyard Kipling by 
Mr. Herbert Palmer, and by Mrs. Juliet 
Gardner’s ‘Chesterfield and Voltaire’ 
which, if rather long and slow-going, makes 
some good points. Remote places of the earth 
come into Major R. Raven-Hart’s ‘ A Canoe 
in Lithuania’; Mr. Alasdair Alpin Mac- 
Gregor’s ‘ The Seven Hunters ’ (seven strange 
uninhabited islands, that is, in the Outer 
Hebrides) and ‘ Shabkadr Fort ’ by Brigadier 
R. C. Duncan. ‘ The Mocking-Bird ’ by 
Professor John M. McBryde and ‘ The Im- 
mortal Crown’ by Mr. R. L. Mégroz are both 
pleasant essays, each in its kind, and ‘Alta- 
mira’ by Mr. Walter S. Rowntree extends 
the field of vision for the well-diverted rea- 
der to glimpses, adroitly focussed without 
heavy discussion, of pre-historic art. The 
verse, which we are always glad to see the 
Editor regards with favour, may be said to 
be specially good in this number. 


E Cambridge University Press proposes to 
publish, in a volume representing about 
300 pages of Merguet’s Hand Lexicon to 
Cicero, a selection of material on Livy which 
Professor W. C. Summers has for a long time 
been engaged in collectinz. 
Messrs. Methuen announce for Jan, 21 the 
publication of ‘ The Foundations of Roman 
Italy’ by Dr. J. Whatmough. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, 


‘IS THE KING THE DUKE OF 
LANCASTER ? 


HE Dukedom of Lancaster is not included 
in peerage books among the titles 

of the Sovereign, but it has been the 
custom in Lancashire to give the loyal 
toast as “The King — the Duke of 
Lancaster,’ and in the Officers’ Mess of 
the Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry, the 
health of ‘‘ The Duke of Lancaster ’’ (tout 
court) is invariably drunk. During the 
reign of George V., the approval of the King 
was given to these forms and led to an exam- 
ination of the question whether, in fact and 
in history, the King was the Duke of Lan- 
caster. Some facts emerged which are not 
without general interest and importance and 
have a bearing upon recent constitutional 
events. The Dukedom of Lancaster, as a 
peerage, was conferred in 1351 upon Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster but became extinct on his 
death. Edward III. conferred it in 1362 
upon John of Gaunt and Henry of Lancaster 
succeeded to it in 1398, but, on his accession 
as King the same year, it is usually con- 
sidered that, as an honour, a title, the Duke- 
dom merged in the Crown. The following 
year the King conferred the title upon his 
eldest son by a charter which recited that the 
King could not for certain cause (not speci- 
fied) bear the name of Duke of Lancaster, and 
provided that the franchises and liberties of 
the Dukes and Earls of Lancaster (i.e. the 
Duchy) should remain with the Prince and 
his heirs, Dukes of Lancaster, wholly and 
entirely severed from the Crown. When in 
1413 the Prince succeeded as Henry V., the 
process of merger is thought again to have 
occurred. The Dukedom has never again been 
conferred and subsequent resettlements of the 
Duchy lands did not in terms provide for its 
existence or non-existence; but they lead to 
the inference that, as a title, the Dukedom 
was kept actively alive. It is mentioned in 
numerous Duchy documents. Letters patent 
of 1446 and 1449 refer to Henry VI. and his 
heirs, ‘‘ Dukes of Lancaster.’’ In 1459 and 
1460 appointments of new feoffees of the 
Duchy lands saved the rights of the King and 
his heirs, ‘‘ Dukes of Lancaster.’’? The Act of 
1460, regulating the Duchy estates, mentions 


“our noble progenitors, Dukes of Lancaster.”’ | 


Later Acts and Charters affecting the Duchy 
do not deal with the name or title but it is 
difficult to visualise a Duchy without a Duke 
and certainly the extinction of the title can- 
not be inferred from their provisions. One 
remarkable statutory recognition (seemingly 
overlooked) of its continued existence occurs 
in the preamble to the Chancery of Lancas- 
ter Act 1850, where the prerogatives and 
rights of Queen Victoria as ‘‘ Duchess of Lan- 
caster’’ are mentioned. It is well known 
that she sometimes used this title abroad 
when travelling incognita and Edward VII 
similarly used that of Duke of Lancaster. 

It had been held in Lord Oranmore’s case 
that the Sovereign could not hold a peerage 
and that the Earldom of Munster, held by 
William IV. before his accession, became 
extinct when he became King in 1830. In 
1876 Lord Cairns, in the Buckhurst Peerage 
case, instancing the Dukedom of Cornwall, 
said that it was impossible for the Sovereign 
to hold any other dignity than that of King, 
being the fountain and source of all dignities. 
In the view of Lord Cairns, such dignities 
terminated as such, but he did not go so far 
as to say they became extinct when the holder 
became King. Writers in Halsbury’s ‘ Laws 
of England’ have expressed the view that, 
while the King was Duke of Lancaster by in- 
heritance, that title merged, “‘ it is said” 
in that of King, and after such merger, the 
title could only be revived, or re-created by 
royal grant, which is as much as saying that 
merger was extinction. It does not appear 
that the statutory use of the title ‘‘ Duchess 
of Lancaster’ in 1850 was known to Lord 
Cairns or to these writers. Lawyers will 
agree that merger is not extinction; on the 
acquisition of a tenant’s lease by the land- 
lord, it is only the tenant’s rights which 
merge in those of the landlord, whose rights 
are enhanced by his succession to those of his 
tenant. On the merger of a peerage in the 
Crown it is the rights of the peer (for ex- 
ample—to vote in the House of Lords) which 
alone are extinguished. Such peerages can 
emerge and when they do, they retain their 
ancient precedence, showing that they had 
not become extinct. When two peerages be- 
come vested in the same peer, the lesser title 
of honour is not merged in the higher. Thus, 
a barony by writ does not merge in a subse- 
quent earldom, it remains alive, though dor- 
mant and if the earldom becomes extinct for 
want of heirs within its limitations, the 
barony survives if there is a person entitled to 
hold it. It would seem that, in the opinion 
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of the authorities quoted, these principles of 
peerage and ordinary law do not apply to the 
Crown but it is difficult to find reasons for 
such a distinction. Indeed, it has been seri- 
ously suggested that when Edward VIII. 
signed an instrument of abdication as King, 
his Dukedom of Lancaster remained and 
emerged as one of his lesser dginities, 
and that he would have held that title if the 
Abdication Act, which followed, had not pro- 
vided that his successor as King should suc- 
ceed to all the rights, privileges, and dignities 
of the Throne. Though severed from the 
Crown at the end of the fourteenth century, 
the Dukedom was one of the royal dignities, 
and the Act of Settlement of 1700 had passed 
to the present royal line all honours, styles 
and titles belonging or appertaining to the 
Crown. There has been both official and 
statutory recognition that the Duke of Lan- 
caster is one of such titles, and it seems to 
follow that the present King holds such title, 
and could use it, though it is not compatible 
with his Sovereignty to do so as part of his 
royal title, which is settled by statute and 
announced by Royal Proclamation, 

The devolution of the Dukedom of Cornwall, 
it may be noted, seems to depend on quite 
different considerations. As eldest son of 
George V., Edward VIII. became Duke of 
Cornwall on his father’s accession, and that 
title merged in the Crown at his own acces- 
sion. His abdication, whether this took 
place, as some think, on the signing 
of the abdication instrument on 10 Dec., 
or upon the royal assent being given 
to the Abdication Act on the follow- 
ing day, had the effect of a demise of 
the Crown, equivalent, so far as this title was 
concerned, to his death, in which case the 
Dukedom of Cornwall vested automatically in 
the present King, as filius primogenitus 
existens, just as it had passed, in 1502 to 
Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.) on 
the death of his elder brother, Prince Arthur, 
and then merged in the Crown. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 


IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21). 
M.E, 4. ai. 

(a) Levelling and fronting. It is evident 
that M.E. 4@ and ai, ei, had fallen together 
early in the Modern period. The a, ai, et 
spellings are shown by Wyld to have been 









used without distinction even in the fifteenth 
century. Among the London spellings of this 
type are: nales (nails) 11.1555, nalles 12.1559, 
pantter (painter) 12.1559, Complaned 8.1599, 
vale (veil) 3.1555-6, ayle (ale) 11.1555, 
Paifements 10.1651, Maikinge 37.1665, veyne 
(vane) 15.1637, 

The most frequent substitutions, however, 
for the M.E. vowel and diphthong are e and 
ea. The e-substitutions occur earlier than the 
ea-substitutions and indicate that the new 
sound was a front vowel, near to [e]. The 
earliest of these spellings, Gresschurche 
1.1477-9, slekyng (slaking) 6.1481-3, suggest 
that the fronted sound had developed during 
the fifteenth century, but it is uncertain 
whether they represent [e:] or a lower vowel 
[#:]. Among the many subsequent e-spell- 
ings are: chennes (chains) 9.1549, remenythe 
12.1555, seme (same) 8.1558, wenskott 9.1567, 
Machyn, pentyd (painted) 17, wettes (waits) 
45, penter 77, led (laid) 119, plene (plain) 
8.1573, plenly 8.1575, pemente (payment) 
8.1575, pentinge 8.1592, telors 12.1592, memed 
8.1594, chened 27.1619, mek (make) 36.1697, 
ete. 

The second group of spellings, replacing a, 
ai by ea, equate the new sound with that 
which had developed from M.E. [¢:], which 
is normally represented by ea, meat, speak, 
etc. By the sixteenth century M.E. [«:] had 
changed very little: at the most it had been 
slightly raised to [e:]. The following spell- 
ings must be taken together with the a and 
ai-substitutions in M.E. [¢:]-words, as in- 
dicating that M.E. @, ai was in the sixteenth 
century fronted and raised to [e:] or 
[e: ], that is, the first part of the present-day 
diphthong [ei]: neales (nails) 3.1574, heaye 
(hay) 3.1576, leayd 12.1592, deayes 12.1592, 
tealer 21.1593, pead 21.1593, eayd 21.1593, 
peaid 24.1597, Remean 21.1597, Sleatter 
27.1616, peavinge 27.1616, cleame 23.1619, 
meade (made) 21.1622, Reasons (raisins) 
12.1600, leace (lace) 24.1660, meamed 21.1662, 
gleacsers (glaziers) 22.1676, Peanter 22.1676, 
weating 22.1676. Apart from the diphthong- 
ization to [ei], it seems, therefore that the 
present-day sound was used in London from 
the middle of the sixtenth-century. 

(B) Variant pronunciations. According to 
Gill’s ‘ Logonomia,’ 1621, some speakers 
affectedly pronounced ‘‘ capon ”’ with {i:], 
and Jeames (which I take to represent 
[dzi:mz]) was a favourite affectation and 
vulgarism in the nineteenth century. Spell- 
ings which may indicate the use of a close 
vowel occur here and there in the London 
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church records, e.g., leece (lace) 3,1535-6, 
misteeken 22.1629, Manteen 22.1676, Jeames 
12.1570, 18.1590, 21.1604, etc., Jemes 30.1646. | 

Jesperson affirms that Hart (1569) still | 
used the back vowel (a: ] and Gill (1621] was 
contemptuous of the new raised sound, A few 
spellings suggest that some Londoners re-| 
tained M.E. [a:] unchanged until Gill’s| 
time at least, viz., taake (take) 1.1497-8, | 
caase (case) 1.1496-7, ffraamys (frames) | 
3.1519-20, Raaffe 9.1533, Paage 24.1592, | 
maade 24.1592, laate 24.1592, Inmaattes | 
24.1593, plauts (plates) 22.1621, paraphraus 
22.1621. It is just possible, of course, that | 
the double a may merely reflect length in the | 
vowel, but the au-spellings cannot be so ex- | 
plained. Wyld’s comment on Gill, that “ he | 
even pretends that M.E. 4 was still a back | 
vowel ’’ therefore seems unjust, although Gill | 
and the writers of the above spellings may 
have been old-fashioned and in a minority. 

One of the principal features of Cockney | 
at the present time is the pronunciation of | 
long a and ai with a diphthong which is re- | 
presented in literary Cockney by 1, piper | 
(paper), sigh (say), etc. Actually several | 
diphthongs are used in vulgar London speech, 
the commonest being approximately [ai], in 
which the first element is greatly retracted | 
from standard [ei]. It was not until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century that this 
sound was recorded as a Cockneyism, and it 
is often stated, therefore, that the sound is 
of recent development. But if this line of | 
argument were consistently used, it would be | 
necessary to describe almost the whole of 
present-day Cockney as a_ recent develop- 
ment. The truth is that literary Cockney is 
largely conventional. 

The present-day Cockney diphthong [ai] 
may even be reflected by the following six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century spellings: 
chyne (chain) 1.1551, Machyn, chynes 6, 
chynges (chains) 21.1593, Cordwyners (Cord- 
wainers) 40.1636, coardwinder 39.1649, Cord- 
winders 40.1654, acquintance (possibly from 
the Fr. variant acointe) 34.1645, ordined 
17.1655, strynge 21.1657, exchinng 21.1671 
(M.E. aunge in Fr. loan-words varied with | 
ainge, strange, change, exchange, etc.), and 
Rile (rail) 22.1623, Byes (bays) 18.1655. As 
against the view that these spellings reflect 
the same Cockney diphthong as is now used, | 
there is the fact that long 7 was in the six- | 
teenth and seventeenth centuries frequently | 
pronounced [ei], so that the i, y-spellings may | 
represent the normal [ei]. Long i was, how- 
ever, in the same period pronounced {ai}, 





too, and the above spellings may equally well | 


represent this sound. It is noteworthy that 
21.1654. 


the i-spellings nearly all occur before n, The 
form nighbower 24.1584 should possibly be 
included in this group, but the first element 
may be analogous to ‘‘ nigh,’’ the Northern 
development of O.E. néah, 

(c) Shortenings. Prior to the normal rais- 
ing of M.E. d, the sound was apparently 


shortened by some speakers, chiefly before, 


stop consonants. Wyld cites a few spellings 
which show this shortening, watter, craddle, 
etc., and the following forms seem to be of the 
same type: gatte (gate) 9.1633, macken (mak- 
ing) 9.1570, macke (make) 24.1582, 22.1624, 
tacken (taken) 22.1624, latte (late) 2.1626, 
Racke (rake) 22.1633, tacke 31.1646. 


M.FE. au. 


(A) Monophthongization. With the M.E. 
diphthong au in native and French loan- 
words was merged the au-diphthong which 
arose very early in the Modern period with 
the development of a glide-vowel between a 
and |, ball, tall, etc. As we have already 
seen, the first part of this diphthong was 
rounded by the second and the sound monoph- 
thongized to [9:], pussibly by the end of the 
fifteenth century. As evidence of the use cf 
[o: ] before 1, we quoted the sixteenth-century 
spellings hopene (halfpenny), solmon, colle- 
cote, etc. The London spellings which indi- 
cate the same vowel developed from M.E. au, 
also. date from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, viz., owdited 2.1561, Machyn, a nobe 
(an albe) 62, owtter (altar) 142, pole (Paul) 
15.1562, Rowlins (Rawlins) 18.1589, odytors 
21.1601, oudditours 27.1628, othorised 21.1638. 

Although the rounded [9:] was widely 
used, there was also a popular unrounded 
vowel in the same words, shown by such 
spellings as: sasers (saucers) 1.1531, Machyn, 
drane (drawn) 41, dran 69, straberres 21, 
unlafully 35, Waghan (Vaughan), hadetures 
(auditors) 8.1593, adit 27.1597, Tanton 
21.1644, dran (drawn) 24.1659, Laa (law) 
36.1697, lafull 36.1698, etc. This unrounded 
vowel was commonly used in ‘“‘ chaldron ”’ 
(O.Fr. chaudun), cf., charden 8.1626, chath- 
erne 21.1633, Chardern 22.1653, etc., 
although the rounded vowel was also used, as 
in: Chawthorne 8.1628, Chauldrens 27.1654. 
We have already reviewed the evidence for the 
use of the unrounded vowel in palm, Malm- 
sey, half, alderman, walnut, etc., and the 
explanation there suggested, that the rounded 
[o9: ] was unrounded by some speakers, is also 
applicable to the spellings in this paragraph. 
That the process was one of unrounding of 
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[o9:] is supported by the use of the same 
sound from M.E. ou, in daughter, cf., dater 

(B) aun, aum in French loan-words. The 
M.E. group an in French loan-words is now 
represented principally by [9:n] or [a:n]. 
In some few words, both sounds are used by 
various good speakers, launch, staunch, laun- 
dry, jaundice, etc. A few other words are 
now sounded with [ei], change, ancient, 
chamber, etc., and a few others with [ae], 
evangel, ete. 

The spellings in the London documents sug- 





gest that [o:n] was formerly quite commonly | 


used in words which are now usually pro- 
nounced with the unrounded [a:n] or with 
fei] or {e]. With remarkable frequency 


these words are written with aun, awn, as in: | 
straunge 1.1477-9, chaunge 1.477-9, chawmber | 
1.1479-81, mawnger 1.1485, grauntyn 6.1486-7, | 


lawmpe 3.1519-20, chawndeler 5.1531-3, 
Evaungelystes 11.1555, Chawneells 21.1573, 
awnsient 21.1576, commaundements 18.1581, 
Chauncelor 18.1583, ffrauncis 18.1587, 
Chauncery 18.1587, demaunde 18.1590, 
Frawnce 24.1591, braunch 22.1603, daunger 
21.1625, Mr. Graunte 21.1626, etc. It may 
be objected that these spellings are conven- 
tional, but there seems no doubt that the fol- 
lowing o-spellings must reflect [9:n], 
Machyn, donst (danced) 6, commondyd 142, 
ontt (aunt) 61, commondement 129, monde 
(Maundy) 230, chongyng 1.1519-20. Un- 
rounded forms are: Sanders 32.1617, Manday 
(Maundy) 57.1654. WiLiiamM MatTHEWs. 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 


JEREMIAH RICH’S SHORTHAND 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
(See 6 S. xi. 76). 

'HE New Testament in the shorthand of 
Jeremiah Rich, reprinted several times in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, has 
given some trouble to bibliographers. With 
the exception of the author’s name, imprint, 
and list of subscribers, it is engraved through- 
out in shorthand characters and is undated. 
The full title of the original edition reads: 
The Book of the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ according to the art 
of short writing invented and taught by 
Jeremiah Rich. London. Printed for the 
Author. And are to be sold by Henry Eversden 
under the Crown Tavern in West-Smithfield. 
A later issue was described by J. Eliot 

Hodgkin in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 76. 


The publication of Rich’s New Testament | 


must have preceded that of ‘ The Pen’s Dex- 
terity Compleated,’ printed for Eversden in 
1669, as the title-page of this latter work 
mentions that the Testament was on sale by 
Eversden and others. The appended tran- 
script of Rich’s address to his subscribers 
shows that it was ready for the press in 
1666 : 


To the Subscribers of the Testament. 
Health and Honour. 

I will not gloss upon the glorious gospel nor 
make an apology to such pure precepts. That 
were to light a candle to the ineffable .... 
sun or to strike up a discord to a well-tuned 
air. A prologue is more fit for a player than 
a preacher, and a well-strained fancy may 
grace a poet but not the Epistles of Paul. 

In this year we are come indeed to learn 
character, the mark of the beast and the num- 
ber of him name, and they must have wit and 
understanding that do either: Revelation 13 
last. It is easy to prove not only the excellency 
but the antiquity of characters, for as the 
gospel was spoke in parables so the law was 
writ in characters; nay Cain had character 
writ upon his body and Belshazzar had char- 
acter set upon his wall, the one to keep him 
alive, the other to foretell his death. Both 
saints and sinners have their different char- 
acters: the first are preserved to reign, the last 
are reserved to ruin’ But I will not be long 
in commending of that which is short, only 
acknowledge with my tongue the help I have 
had from your hands. This is a volume not to 
be pawed with poets nor carried in a pack with 
pedlars; it is neither a romance for fair ladies 
nor a play for fond lovers. Had it been a 
light literature the printer would have got the 
most money, for it would have been bought 
before it was bound. You verily that are my 
patrons know the excellency of this art, how it 
gathers up the works of many famous worthies 
and keeps them alive in the world when in 
their forgotten graves time has to dust dis- 
solved them. In a few moments by these quick 
figures we can sum up several ages, and a small 
volume does contain and hold the form and 
copy of our souls, 

Thus, gentlemen, you have put the pen in 
my hand and I have writ there is none but 
will say the fairest copy that art or love can 
frame. It has been long and laborious, charge- 
able and dubious, but yet that which was but 
expected is now accomplished. It comes to kiss 
your hand, and now, not knowing better how 
to retaliate your kindness among such a noble 
crew of subscribers, I will make an end and 
subscribe my self your humble servant 

Jeremiah Rich. 

Rich’s New Testament is sometimes found 
bound in the same volume with his ‘ Psalms 
in Meter,’ first printed five or six years 
earlier, and this has misled some biblio- 
zraphers into describing it erroneously as the 
Bible in shorthand. As pointed out by Mr. 
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A. Tremaine Wright in his ‘ Jeremiah Rich,’ | Stanley, and was printed at Norwich in 1790. 
1911, no complete shorthand Bible is known | 1790, 
to have been published until William Addy,| ‘ The Highland Fair, or the Union of the 
a disciple of Rich, took in hand this task| Clans, an Opera.’ Noticed in the Gentle- 
in 1687. Addy’s Bible was engraved entirely | man’s Magazine of March, 1731. No other 
in shorthand, including the title, preface and | details are available. 
dedication to William III. Transcripts of | 
the preface and dedication were printed in 
the Willis-Byrom Club Bulletin, vol. ii., | 
nos. 6, 7 (April, July, 1915). | 
W. J. Car.ton. 


‘Injured Innocence.’ Noticed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine of February, 1732, where 
it is described as a tragedy. I have not been 
able to assign it to an author. 

‘ The Levée.” Described as a farce in the 





Geneva. | Gentleman’s Magazine of November, 1741. 
| No author is mentioned. 
UNRECORDED EIGHTEENTH - his Se: Fs Te 
CENTURY PLAYS. 
(See clxx. 56, 193). | CASSIO THE PURITAN. 


HE following are a few more additions to | ere ee 
my former lists of these plays. OST of the critics’ comments on the char- 


“All Vows Kept.’ Advertised amongst the | |. acter of Cassio in ‘ Othello ’ emphasize 
“Recent Publications’ in the Gentleman’s , his devotion to Othello and to Desdemona, 
Magazine for May, 1733, where it is described | and his goodnature, the “‘ daily beauty ’’ in 
as a comedy. I have been unable to find any | his life which makes Iago hate him. The less 
further information about it. pleasant side of him is not usually pointed 

‘Codrus, King of Athens.’ Manchester, | out, nor the fact that Shakespeare has drawn 
Apr. 29, 1774. Published London, May 16,| in him a small picture of a Puritan, as 
1774. This is noticed by both the ‘ Stage| Puritans were understood and despised in the 
Cyclopaedia ’ and by Nicoll. |The former is/ first years of the seventeenth century, when 
uncertain as to its date and place of produc-| James I’s arrival from Puritan Scotland had 
tion, while no author is assigned to it. Nicoll | brought the English Puritans into great pro- 
attributes it to Dorning Ramsbottom. | minence, and when uncomplimentary figures 

‘The Contrast.’ Manchester, Jan. 17, | of Puritans were appearing in contemporary 
1774. Described by Prescott’s Manchester | plays. 

Journal of Jan. 15 as ‘‘ a dramatic attempt} On his first appearance in ‘ Othello’ (Act 
in two acts, by a person of this town.’’ The | II, Scene i.), Cassio distresses us by the exag- 
same journal of Jan. 22 adds that the author | geration of his language about Desdemona ; 
was a member of the Manchester Conversation | he concludes with a pious peroration : 
Society. The play is probably identical with | “the grace of heaven 
that noted by Nicoll and the ‘ Stage Cyclo-| Before, behind thee, and on every hand 
paedia’’ as having been written by F. Wal-| Enwheel thee round! ” 

dron and acted at Drury Lane on May 12,) esdemona seems to understand him when 
1775. | she appeals to him in jest to say that Iago 

‘ The Credulous Knight.’ Derby, Mar. 15, | is “‘ most profane and liberal ’’; he replies 
1800. The Derby Mercury of Mar. 13 de-) sententiously and with a slightly patronising 
scribes it as ‘‘ a farce in two acts, written by | deprecation: ‘‘ You may relish him more in 
Mr. Millett, a miniature painter of Derby.’ | the soldier than in the scholar,” and proceeds 

‘The Disaster, or The Farmer in Distress.’ | to a delicate courtship of her, which shows 
Manchester, Feb. 24, 1779. Described in the | the difference between himself and Iago, and 
advertisement as ‘‘ an interlude by Mr. Fal-| annoys Iago (Act III, Scene i.). Iago under- 
let.” I have not been able to identify the| stands him, and in Act II, Scene iii. (Il. 
author. Could it be a translation from the’ 17-28) deliberately shocks him by his coarse 
contemporary French dramatist, Nicolas Fal-| words of praise for Desdemona, driving the 
let ? | humourless Cassio to reply more and more 

‘Elmira.’ Manchester, Feb, 20, 1782. De-| primly until with ‘‘ She is indeed perfec- 
scribed as “‘ by a gentleman of Manchester.’’ | tion ’’ he refuses to discuss Desdemona any 
It was, as a matter of fact, by Edward| further. Here his delicacy is more under- 
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standable; his Puritanism comes out most 
clearly in the comic scene of his drunken- 
ness (Act II, Scene iii, ll. 68-318), where his 
vanity, his lack of humour and his self- 
righteousness are very clear. He begins by 
using the Biblical vocabulary of the Puri- 
tans: ‘‘ there be souls must be saved, and 
there be souls must not be saved . . . I hope 
to be saved.’’ ‘‘ And so do I,’’ replies Iago, 
accommodating. | ‘‘ Ay, but by your leave, 
not before me,’’ says Cassio, ‘‘ the lieutenant 
is to be saved before the ancient.’’ In his 
next speeches, his horror at the sin of drun- 
kenness is ludicrously mixed with his care 
for possible loss of his job. (For the Puri- 





tans’ concern with worldly place, compare 
among others the Puritans in “The Alchemist’ 
and Shakespeare’s Malvolio). Cassio con- 
tinues to use the language of the Puritan: | 
““O thou invisible spirit of wine! if thou | 
hast no name to be known by, let us call | 
thee devil!’’ and still more plainly, ‘‘ Every 
inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredi- | 
ent is a devil.” These expressions and his 
horror that men ‘“ may transform (them- | 
selves) into beasts,’’ read almost like the talk | 
of those glorious Puritans, Zeal of the Land | 
Busy and Dame Purecraft, about ‘‘ lust of 
the palate’’ and bottle ale as a drink of | 
Satan’s, 

Most subtly, his lack of true humility is | 
shown, the Puritan’s fault of bemoaning an 
absence of perfectness in himself. ‘‘ It hath 
pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to 
the devil wrath; one unperfectness shows me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself.’’ | 
(For the devil wrath see Ephesians v. 26 and | 
27; cf. C. Wordsworth, ‘ Shakespeare’s Use 
of the bible.’) 

His weakness and sensuality in his treat- 
ment of his mistress Bianca is of a piece with 
this. He tells her that it is not to his credit 
with his general that he should be seen with 
her, and makes it worse by adding, “‘ Not that 
I love you not ”’ (Act III, Sc. iv, 195) which 
she sees through at once; he laughs with 
Iago at the idea of marrying her, prostitute | 
as she is (iv., 1. 120), though he says with 
vanity and condescension: ‘‘ Alas poor 
rogue 1 think i’ faith she loves me”’ (iv., 
1. 112); he is afraid that she will show him | 
up by railing in the street. | 

The whole picture throws a little more light | 
on the cause of Iago’s irritation, his mixed 
feeling of inferiority and superiority towards 
Cassio; and these characteristics of Othello’s 
devoted friend bring out still further the iso- | 
lation of the hero. | 





Enrp GLEN. | 





BASSOON AT LANGLEY BURRELL. — 

Through the kindness of the Rector, | 
was recently permitted to make extracts from 
the parish registers of Langley Burrell, Co, 
Wilts, which adjoins on the west the parish 
of Kington St. Michael, now included in 
the Borough of Chippenham. The registers 
begin with the year 1607. Among the first 
didn entries in that year are the burials 
of Margaret, the wife of John Gingell, on 
15 June; Charles, son of Hugh Wastefield, 
2 Aug.; and Ann Wastefield, widow, 17 
Dec. Both names are frequently met with 
in the earliest register, which ends with 1701. 
The entries for 1608 are illegible. The will 
of John Gale of Langley Burrell (P.C.Ca 
31 Holney), dated 1658, mentions Elizabeth 
Gingell, my wife’s daughter. Thomas Gin- 
gell married Katharine Gale at Langley Bur. 
rell, 23 Sept., 1633. 

In a long list of collections for briefs the 
following entries occur for 1661: 
April 7. For Milton Abbas 

Dorset, 3s. 4d. 

June 16. For a fire in Fleet Street, 1s. 5d. 

Novem, 10. For the Protestants of Lithu- 
ania, 3s. 2d. 

Dorothy Galle, widow, was buried 12 Jan., 
1678, and her name heads a list of ‘ the 
names of all those that have been buried in 
wollen according to the Act of Parliament 
since the first day of August one thousand six 
hundred and seventy eight.’’ 

At the end of the volume for 1702 to 1802, 
is the following memorandum in the hand- 
writing of the Rev. Samuel Ashe, Rector: 

The bassoon was given to me by the singers 
of the parish of Langley Burrell, intended for 
their parish church only, the case of practis- 
ing excepted. I wish it to be kept at the house 
of the parish clerk that if the singers should 


Church, in 


| at any time discontinue their singing there 


may be a proper person to preserve the said 
instrument for the use of any future quire that 
may be established and I know of none so fit 
as the clerk for the time being. I would have 
it clearly understood that it is intended for the 


| use of the parish church of Langley Burrell 


aforesaid and never become the property of any 
individual. 
July tenth, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six, Samuel Ash, Rector. 
The Rev. Samuel Ashe was_ buried 
20 Apr., 1807; the present Rector, the Rev. 
E. V. Bridger, has no knowledze of the sub- 
sequent history of the bassoon. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


[NCISED NAMES.—1. On the Coronation 
Stone. Among the many names and 
initials incised by the wanton upon the 
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Coronation Stone, I remember noting that of 
“N, Curzon’? (one of the numerous 
Nathaniels) and thinking that Westminsters 
of other days, with their easy access, probably 
had a good deal to do with the Stone’s de- 
facement. But I do hold that a record of all 
the names and initials would be of interest. 
And, by the way, the clergy the kingdom over 
would effect a real service by recording all 
the old names and other matter discernible 
on benches, in porches, and elsewhere in their 
churches, 

2. On the Servitor’s Table, Eton College. 
It seems deplorable that the names on the 
servitor’s table in the Hall of Eton College 
are now incised by a craftsman and not by | 
the servitors themselves. A few months ago, | 
I noted there the name of the giver of ‘ The | 
Testament of Beauty,’ cut by himself. From | 
that I had a thrill that could not have come 
from contemplating the non-intimate work of 
a hireling. 





FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ARGEES’ LANGUAGE.—In that poetic 
Valley of the Yare beloved of Crome, 
Cotman, and Stark there is one peculiar, 
unvaried, and traditional greeting by which | 
a wherryman from Yarmouth as he passes | 
upstream through Bramerton Reach and | 
Surlingham Reach to Postwick (pron: | 
“Possick ’’) and Whitlingham hails in his | 
musical voice another wherryman sailing | 
downstream from Norwich: ‘‘ Wa, there yew | 
goo, *bor, there yew goo.’’ (Why, there you | 
go, neighbour, there you go.) It means, | 
“How do you do?”’ and nothing more. Many | 


a time have 1 heard this hail from one to | 


another graceful wherry with their single | 
huge dark brown sails. But the trading | 
wherry of the Yare and the Waveney is dying 
out, and I should like to record the wherry- | 
man’s greeting before it is forgotten. Thirty | 
years ago if you had asked the wherryman | 
what he was saying he would have replied : 
“T give (i.e. gave) him the sele of the day.” 
Rosert A. TURNER. 
ll, St. Mark’s Road, Hanwell, W.7. 


[A “ BEAUTE DU DIABLE.” — I have | 

often come across this phrase in French, 
and have supposed this to be beauty which 
with the bloom of youth had also a touch of 
“malice ’’ or ‘‘ espidglerie ’’ about it. I find 





the true meaning in L’Intermédiaire des 





verb which says “‘ Le diable était beau guand 
il était jeune ’’—that is, before his rebellion, 
when he had his place among the angels in 
heaven. To have ‘‘ la beauté du diable ”’ is, 
then, to have that freshness of youth which 


makes even a sy face agreeable to loox 
upon; but to have it emphatically without 
“‘espiéglerie.’? Quitard says he had asked 


all round what people took for its origin, and 
no one could tell him, RHEDECYNIAN. 
" RINGING GROOVES.’’—It is well known 

that when Tennyson, in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
wrote of “ the ringing grooves of change,’’ 
he did so under the impression that railroad 
tracks were grooved, and that his audience 
yould recognise them in his image; that is, 
he was using an industrial metaphor, and he 
expected the industrial reality that underlay 
it to be perceived. He was not alone in his 
error; for in January, 1835, the Westminster 
Review (on p. 135) referred to the ‘‘ grooves 
of a railroad,’’ clearly meaning the tracks. 
I have not been able to find this sense of the 
word recorded in any dictionary of the period 
(though the 1828 Webster’s instances ‘‘ rails ”’ 
as common objects characteristically grooved) ; 


/ but its occurrence in an intellectual journal 


suggests that it may have had a more than 
merely accidental currency. Perhaps Tenny- 
son’s eyes saw what a relatively familiar 
phrase had suggested to them; at any rate, 
that the phrase had any currency at all, even 


| a very slight or colloquial one, would rende) 


more reasonable such a careful artist’s expec- 
tation that it be understood readily. 
Incidentally, the ‘Oxford English Diction- 
ary’ uses this line to illustrate a more 
familiar metaphorical use of “ groove ’’—that 
in which it signifies the usual course of events 


| —without indicating that the author had a 


different metaphor in mind. 


Mitton MILLHavseER. 
The College of the City of New York. 


(HANGING LONDON.—6-19, Berkeley 
/ Square, 15-20, Bruton Street, and a 


number of premises in the rear of South 
Bruton Mews. 17, Bruton Street, is the 
former home of the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore; from here the Queen went to her 
wedding in 1923, and here the Princess Eliza- 
beth was born in 1926. This site was bought 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1930-31 
for the erection of a mammoth hotel; they 
have now let it on a building lease for the 





thercheurs et cwrieux for Dec. 10, quoted from 
Quitard’s ‘‘ Etudes historiques . 
proverbes francais.’ 


. sur les 
There is a French pro- 


erection of a huge building, containing shops 
| and offices. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers Queries. 





HE SILVER WAR BADGE.—This was, I | 


gather, issued (for some period unknown) 


to those who had served at least seven days 
in the Great War since 


with the colours 
4 Aug., 1914, and who were discharged on 
medical grounds or on account of age. 


and certainly some of those discharged for the 
above reasons late in the war did not get it. 
When was it stopped and on what grounds? 


R. S. B. 


PFRRAY ET SECRETE. — Could 

reader inform me _ to 
Verray et secrete belongs? 
who signed his Christian name ‘‘ Umfrehay ”’ 
in a script that is definitely of the first half 
of the fifteenth century. 


any 


RUTLAND. 


HARLES LLOYD’S ‘EDMUND 

 OLIVER.’—In the ‘ Works’ of Cole- 
ridge edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
and published by the Oxford Press in 1912, 
is an epigram ‘ To one who published in print 
— had been entrusted to him by my fire- 
side.’ 


Two things has thou made known to half | 


the nation, 


My secrets and my want of penetration: 
For O! far more than all which thou has 
penn’d 


It shakes me to have call’d a wretch, like 
thee, my friend! 


A foot-note suggests Charles Lloyd as the 
offender and his novel ‘Edmund Oliver’ 
(1798) as the offence. What is the theme of 
this novel ? 


Puitie Dean. 


RIALS AND TROUBLES IN THREES.— | 


Were towns and districts in earlier ages 


| splendid record as a Catholic, rie 
| trained strictly 


Many | 
thousands must have become entitled to this 
badge, but I believe its issue was discontinued, | 


| diminutive “‘ Maggie ’’ was originally pr 


| garet is occasionally known as ‘‘ Margie” 


whom the motto | 
It is to a man | 


| and Peg, I suppose, are much older. 
| sideration of diminutives of Christian names 


_ 


AN A 
M. 
Decem 
an art 
transl 
formes 
signed 
memo! 
This 
Germa 
sulted 
but I: 
specia 
who Vv 
Pari 

D : XP 
with soft g, which perhaps crept in as easier Vv 
to say. Then we have ‘ Madge,’’ which 
combines the soft g with the eye-spelling of 
‘* Maggie.’? I do not know the dates when 
these diminutives were first introduced: Me) pp] 
Con: | F T 


and thoroughly in 
manner traditional in the family since it 
de-Christianisation ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


“ \WPARGARET ”’?: RALPH: PRONUNCL 

ATION. — At ante p. 23, col. i., Dr 
Mattuews, in his interesting discussion 9 
London ‘‘ vulgar speech,’’ notes a_ spelling 
‘“Magaret’’ for ‘* Margaret,’ showin; 
lengthening of the vowel by the omission o 
r. Would it be right to assume that the 


nounced ‘‘ Margie ’’ with a hard g. A Mar. 


as a 1 





Field 


would, I ‘ For 


“cc 


imagine, often throw 
vulgar ’’ speech. 

What is now-a-days the more usual pronun- 
ciation of Ralph? I have heard it pro-| I 
nounced to rhyme with “ safe ’’ and also | tT 
rhyme with ‘ Alf.’’ 


light on 








HF the ¢ 
“ DAIRING”’ FOR GRAVESTONES, - ; 
An instance is quoted in a volume of AS 
reminiscences, ‘ My Moorland Patients,’ by | ~~ 
A Yorkshire Doctor (the late Dr. R. W. 8.) 2tin 
Bishop) (John Murray, London, 1922) of; 8. 
Yorkshire ‘‘ nearness ’’—quite contrary to his | prin 
usual experience. ‘‘In one moorland | Gar 
churchyard,’’ he says, ‘‘ I found that several | Can 
families had ‘ paired’ for gravestones, one | 
family using one face and the other the | 
reverse.’’ Has such a custom been common | gr. 
elsewhere ? C. P. Hate. : 
Stre 


BEQUEST TO BAPTISTS AT YEOVIL— __ for 
By her will dated 19 Sept., 1754, and by | 


accustomed to reckon in threes their major | proved P.C.C, 15 Dec., 1758, Hutton 376, . 
afflictions? One finds, for instance, in the | A™7¢ Marks of Yeovil, Somerset, spinster, e! 
main square of Knittelfeld in Styria an| bequeathed unto her trustees the sum of “ |= 
ancient monument recording the ravages of | UPOM trust for the minister or eee 
the plague, the Turks, and locusts. | the said town or parish of Yeovil of the ae 
ils ; m | nomination of Baptists. This was a consider- i. 
Freperic Connerr WHITE. | able sum at that time, and I shall be glad 
eter ee to know if there was a Baptist chapel in the | En 
ENAN’S CHRISTIAN GRANDSON. —| town at that time; also, whether it is still | far 
What are, in brief, the facts as to the | there. son 


grandson of Renan who died not so long ago 
in the odour of sanctity with a quietly 





ARTHUR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z.. 
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N ARTICLE ON HEINE IN FRASER’S 
MAGAZINE, — I have found in the 
December issue of Fraser’s Magazine, 1842, 
an article on Heinrich Heine, which was 
translated, in 1843, into French by ‘ La Ré- 
formes.’ The identity of the author, who 
signed himself ‘‘One who has a_ good 
memory,”’ is not disclosed. 

This article is unknown to the French and 
German Heine-specialists whom I have con- 
sulted. I therefore want to publish it soon, 
but I should like to know whether the English 
specialists have heard of it and can tell me 


Hetmvut Hirscu. 


| 





who wrote it. 
Paris. 


XPLANATION OF MOTTO WANTED.-— | 
What is the meaning of ESTH3E| 
asa motto? It has been found on a seal. 


m. U. By &. 


IELD MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS. — | 
Is there an authentic Life of the great | 
Field Marshal, other than his autobiography, | 
‘Forty-One Years in India ’? 


W. R. CUNLIFFE. 


E MID-DAY ANGELUS.—At what date 
was this first ordered to be rung? Did 
the order make it obligatory for all churches ? 


E. H. 


N EDITION OF SIR THOMAS MORE’S 
‘UTOPIA.’—I possess a small edition, 
fins. by 44ins., of this work published by 
§. Cornish and Co., 126, Newgate Street, and 
printed by G. Norman, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden. There is no date in it anywhere. 
Can anyone tell me the probable date of it? 


O..8. H. 
T. ANTHONY IN LONDON.-—A St. 
Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle , 


Street, founded in Henry III’s reign existed 
for some generations but had been dissolved 
by Stow’s time. Whence came the hospital 
to be dedicated to St. Anthony—and were 
there any churches or any other institutions | 
dedicated to him in mediaeval London ? | 


R. N. 
FROISSART’S HERALDRY. — Are the 


coats-of-arms shown in the French and | 
English expedition to Barbary those of French 
families? I believe they are. If so, would 
someone kindly give me the names? 


. E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


; Can see 


| between 


| evening a pillow-fight among the boys. 
| ‘ Who’s Who,’ 1900, he says of himself : 


< Replies. 


HORNBY AND BARLOW. 
(clxxii. 10). 

LBERT Neilson Hornby and Barlow were 
well-known members of the Lancashire 
county team of cricketers, more batsmen than 
anything else, 1 think. The ‘‘ red rose’”’ is 
the Lancashire badge and Thompson, I take 
it, means that, since he came to London, he 
his Lancashire heroes but rarely, 
when they come to play down south. Barlow 


| was a professional, whom I recall adorned 


with a black beard, not a lively bat. If there 
was any stealing of runs by rapid work 
the wickets, it must have been 
inspired by Hornby, always a_ vivacious 
character and so known as ‘‘ Monkey 
Hornby.’’ When I was at* Elstree, the pre- 
paratory school which had such a galaxy of 
cricketing masters, Hornby came down to 
stay at the School House, and staged one 


In 


Has played cricket with 
last 31 years—first for 


Educ: Harrow. 
marked success foi 
Harrow against Eton, 1864, and then for Lan- 


| cashire, which he captained for many years. 


W.. Feo. 


This is a reference to the two famous Lan- 
cashire and England cricketers. They were 
both in their prime in the ’eighties. An ideal 
opening pair: Hornby, the dashing cavalier ; 
Barlow endowed with almost infinite patience. 

Barlow was one of the greatest “* all round ”’ 
players of his day, being an excellent left- 
handed bowler as well as a great batsman. 

It may be of interest to quote from Bar- 
low’s ‘ Forty Seasons of First Class Cricket,’ 
in view of the present Test Matches in 
Australia. 

1882. Lancashire v. Australians, at Man- 
chester. Carried his bat through the innings 
for 66. 

1884. North of England v, Australians, at 
Nottingham. Made 101 and also took 10 


| wickets for 48 runs. 


1886. England v. Australia, at Manchester. 
38 not out, and 30; and also took 8 wickets 
for 68 runs. 

1886. Players of England v. Australians, at 
Nottingham. 113. 

1887. Shaw’s England Team v. Australia, 
at Sydney. 34 and 40 not out. 

Mr. Hornby once remarked to Barlow, 
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“* Oh, Barlow, I wish I had some of your 
patience !’’—to which came an apt rejoinder : 
“Yes, Mr. Hornby, and I also wish I] had 
some of your hitting powers.’’ 

Dr. W. G. Grace’s opinion was that if 
Hornby had had more patience he would have 
scored more runs in a season than any other 
batsman. 

There is an amusing incident referred to, 
on the occasion of a benefit match at Man- 
chester in 1886. A number of boys were 
offering for sale copies of a booklet giving 

articulars of Barlow’s career. His mother 
ad come over to witness the last day’s play, 
and kept being accosted by these boys on the 
way to the ground, who called out ‘‘ Life of 


Barlow, 3d. each,” and pressed her to buy a | 


copy. At length she said to one of the boys, 
who was more persistent than the rest, ‘‘ My 
lad, I can tell thee about the life of R. G. 





| 
| 


Barlow; I have known him for some years. | 


I am his mother. 


With reference to ‘‘ Though the red roses 
crest the caps, I know,’’ this refers to the 
badge on the county cricketers’ caps. Lan- 


cashire has the red rose, Yorkshire the white 
rose, 


T. G. Scort. 


A. N. Hornby (‘‘ Gentleman ’’) and R. G. 


Barlow (‘‘ Player ’’) were two of the best- | 


known ‘“‘ England ”’ cricketers in the seventies 
and eighties of last century, and played for 
Lancashire—Hornby as captain—for many 
years. 
man; Barlow always went in first. 

The allusion to ‘‘ red roses ”’ is, of course, 
to the red rose of Lancaster, worn as a county 
badge on players’ caps. 


, 


NEvx. 
UTILATION CERTIFICATES (celxxii. 
9).—I have met some of these in the 


“ Calendars of the Patent Rolls’ of the thir- 
teenth century. It was evidently sufficiently 


important for a man, who had lost an ear or | 


eye otherwise than as a criminal penalty, to 
pay such fees as were involved in obtaining 


explain his loss. One of these documents, 
earlier, I think, than 1276, certified that a 
master had sliced off a man’s ear in anger 
and for no other reason, when the servant 
caused the death of a horse. A law of the 
Conqueror had forbidden the hanging of 
criminals; they were to have their eyes torn 
out or to be otherwise mutilated, but during 
the thirteenth century the penalty for felony 


Here’s a penny for thee.”’ | 


| 
| 
| 


He was a third- or fourth-wicket | 


—. 


became death and mutilation gradually grey 
less frequent, so that in course of time the 
loss of an eye or ear ceased to call for special 
explanation. Petty larceny might involy 
loss of ears in the thirteenth century, and a 
it was dangerous and shameful to go about 
earless, these explanatory letters were some. 
times obtained. But influence as _ well a 
money would be needed. 
R. 8S. B. 


ALLYKATOWSER (clxxi. 421, 461). —1 

have met, somewhere, with the worn 

‘* Jallapatoosa,’’ the meaning of which I do 
not know. It may be related to this query. 


R. 8S. B. 


MHE BLESSED VIRGIN AS “ EMPRESS 

OF HELL” (clxxii. 10).—Is not the 
title of Emperor as applied to Christ and 
Empress as applied to the Blessed Virgin, 
implicit from the fifth century onwards in 
Byzantine art? The Council of Nicaea had 
declared Christ consubstantial with the 
Father; the Council of Ephesus (431) and 
Chalcedon had affirmed the perfect union of 
the divine and human natures in one Person 
and it was felt that something more impres- 


| sive was wanted than was provided for by 


the naive archaism of early Christian art, 
In 692 it was forbidden to paint Christ asa 
Lamb, and He _ had already appeared in 
Byzantine churches, bearded and solemn, as 
the Pantocrator. Michel, in the index of 
his ‘ History of Art,’ treats ‘‘ Pantocrator” 
and ‘‘ Emperor ’’ as synonymous. In Orien- 


| tal countries, where despotism was the pre 





ferred form of government and where art was 
unler imperial direction and sustained by 
imperial patronage, it may have seemed ap- 
propriate and even desirable to depict Christ 
as. what the Emperor was, Lord of ail, sur- 
veying with severe gaze the world that He 
ruled. When He wore purple or was seated 
on a throne, men instinctively thought of the 
imperial dignity. 

In the same way his Mother ceases to be 
exclusively the intercessor, or rather she is 


| represented as only second to her Son. This 
letters patent which he could produce to | 


imperial conception of her was soon trans 
ferred to Western Europe. To take two of 
many instances—in the church of St. Maria 
Antiqua at Rome she is to be seen seated on 
a glittering throne, attired in a robe covered 
with precious stones, and on the apse of the 
church of St. Francesca Romana in the 
Forum an unknown artist of the eleventh 
century has left a mosaic representing her 
arrayed as a Byzantine Empress. “In 


JANU 
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Greek art,’’ says Mrs. Henry Jenner, ‘‘ she 
is not so much the Mother as the queen, the 
Pmpress, the great crowned lady, severe, re- 
mote, immovable, faultless and serene.’’ By 
an easy transition the name of Imperatriz 
may have been applied to her, and the name 
of Imperator to her Son. 

It is a mere guess of mine, but may not 
the term ‘‘ Empress of Hell”’ refer to her | 
intercessory power, so potent that she could, | 
by using or withholding it, decide what souls 
were to be admitted into hell? The vitality of | 
Pagan ideas has been amazing, and some | 
may well have felt that a substitute must | 
be found for Proserpine. 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


JURER AND THE POPE’S RHINO- 
CEROS (clxxii. 
of animals, There is a stag, hounds and | 
horses in his picture of St. Hubert, and when | 
he painted St. Jerome he did not forget the 
his characteristics was his | 
anything that was strange; | 
he has even left a drawing of a pig, | 
brn near Nuremberg, which moved 
along on six feet and had two more feet pro- 
truding from its back. He also drew a wal- 
rus. In 1514 good Christians were much 
taken up with a spectacular embassy, sent by 
Emmanuel the Great, King of Portugal, to 
the Pope, Leo X; it was the finest show that 
Rome, the city of fine shows, had ever seen. 
Conspicuous among the many presents, 
intended to call attention to the dominion of 
Portugal over far-off heathen lands, was an 
Indian elephant, larger than had ever been 
brought to Rome in the days of the amphi- 
theatre, which, mounted by a swarthy Moor, 
caused a general stupefaction when it bowed 
its head and bent its knee three times to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who was watching the pro- 
cession from the Castle of St. Angelo. It 
had been hoped, perhaps, that a rhinoceros, 
em of Africa, would imitate the genu- 
ections of the elephant, but unfortunately it 
was drowned off the rocks of Liguria. The 
elephant was the talk of everyone in Rome; 
Raphael was commissioned to paint it, and 
Diirer may very well have asked himself why 
he should not produce a sketch of the rhino- 
ceros, 

But, alas! he was at Nuremberg and could 
never see it. He got over this difficulty with 
the help of a friend in Lisbon, who sent him 
a rough sketch and description of the animal. 
The original print of the monstrous creature 


10).—Direr was fond | 


One of 


in 


lion. 
interest 





18 preserved in the British Museum, where 


it still attracts a number of visitors. Above 
it is printed ‘‘ Rhinoceron 1515,’ and 
beneath its feet in minuscule German writ- 
ing is an inscription by Diirer. The rhino- 
ceros may also be seen in stone in the Tower 
of Belém, near Lisbon, where, appropriately 
enough, it supports the turret of a fortress, 
where the architect has aimed before all at 
obtaining strength and solidity. He sought 
his inspiration in India, but has ignored it to 
the extent of introducing the rhinoceros — 
an indication of the interest that was taken 
in it. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

'IOVENT GARDEN COFFEE HOUSES 

(clxxii. 9).—‘ Tallis’s London Street 
Views ’ (published 1838-1840) shows ‘ Bow 
Coffee House’’ and ‘‘ Moth Coffee House ”’ 
on the south side of New Street at Nos. 6 
and 14 respectively. 1t seems likely that 
‘“* Bow ”’ is a misprint for Row, because the 
1839 P.O. London Directory zives William 
Row as occupier of the Chapter Coffee House, 
No. 6, New Street, Covent Garden, and 
Robson’s London Directory for 1838 also gives 
Row at the Coffee Rooms at the same address. 

George Moth, according to the 1839 Direc- 
tory, was the landlord of the Swan Hotel, 
No, 14, New Street. J. H. Macmichael in 
his ‘ Charing Cross’ (1906) says, ‘‘ now, I 
think, known as the White Swan Hotel.’’ 
Moth’s immediate predecessor was John Lord 
(in the 1838 Directory No. 14 is called ‘‘Lord’s 
Coffee House ’’) who is to be found here in 
1823. 

Under its old name of the Swan Tavern 
this house evidently enjoyed something of a 
reputation for keeping a good table, for in 
‘The Epicure’s Almanack ’ (1815) it is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ a long established house well 
known for the excellence of its fish, flesh and 
fowl which are served up in the best style of 
cookery... ”’ 

AmBROSE HEAL. 


IOCESAN TRANSCRIPTS OF PARISH 
REGISTERS FOR CORNWALL (clxxii. 
9).—Those of the parishes in the peculiar 
jurisdictions of the Bishop and the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter are wholly at Exeter. 
Those of the rest of the parishes (in the Arch- 
deaconry of Cornwall) are partly at Exeter 
and partly at the Probate Registry, Bodmin. 
Some twenty years ago Mr. Jasper Nicholls 
published a full list of these transcripts in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 

wall. 

RecinatD M. GLencross. 
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‘ASHBURTON POP”: CORKS (clxxi. 
389, 446; clxxii. 14).—Dr. F. W. Cock’s 
doubts as to the use of corks in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth may be dispelled by a refer- 
ence to the works of the Immortal Bard. 
In ‘As You Like It,’ Rosalind says to 
Celia: ‘‘ Wine comes out of a narrow 
mouthed bottle, either too much at once or 
none at all. I prithee take the cork out of 
thy mouth that I may drink thy tidings ” ; 


and in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ the phrase 
occurs: ‘‘ As you’ld thrust a cork into a hogs- 
head.”’ 


As a matter of fact, it appears that the 
use of corks was known at least as early as 
the time of Henry VIII, but I cannot recol- 
lect a reference at this period to bottled beer. 
There is a reference in ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
(Act II, Se. iii.) to ‘‘ bottle-ale ’’ houses. 


C, A. BRADFORD. 


ING CHARLES THE MARTYR: 
CHURCHES (clxxi. 421, 460).—Before 


me lies the small quarto book of the treasurer | 


to the building funds of the church of King 
Charles the Martyr at Tunbridge Wells. It 
is evidently the source of the notes that 
A. H. T. sent you at the second reference. 
The watermark of the paper is early 
eighteenth- or very late seventeenth-century. 
About half the leaves are blank. It mentions 
that a detailed account of the receipts, etc., 
were, or had been, exhibited. No doubt those 
that A. H. T, saw framed in the church. 
There are a few points of interest. There 
is the list of subscribers to the building of 
the church, with their contributions. This 
includes the years 1676 to 1684, the list being 
digested into an alphabetical table, each 
letter having the total amount of money con- 
tributed by those whose names begin with 
that letter. Then follows another list dating 
1688-1696 of the enlargements, additions to fit- 
tings and ornaments of the church including 
the clock. The two totals came to £2,278 1s. 7d. 

The lists include most of the Royalist 
families. Among the names is that of S. 
Pepys, Esq., who gives £1 1s. 6d. Nearly 
everyone giving a guinea has it entered in 
this form. Did it mean that the actual value 
of the coin was then sixpence above the nomi- 
nal? We know that the guinea at various 
times reached to a very considerable premium 
—if I remember rightly, as much as five to 
seven shillings. That sixpence was the pre- 


mium is proved in those cases where two 
guineas were given and these are entered as 
£2 3s. 








—— 


The site was given by Robert, Lord Py. 
beck, and his lady. 

I have also Bowra’s MS. map or plot of 
that part of Tunbridge Wells. It shows th 
we of the church but does not give an outlin 
of it. 

F,. Wiiuram Cock, 


PLACE-NAME PAGEBANK: DERI. 

VATION WANTED (clxxi. 263).—Ny 
village existed at Pagebank until the first half 
of last century, when miners’ cottages wer 
built to serve the newly laid down Pagebank 
colliery ; prior thereto the only residence was 
the homestead of Pagebank Farm, the hom 
of our family for many years until the de. 
cease of my great-grandfather, Robert Reed 
(1757-1837), on whose tomb and that of his 
wife Barbara and their descendants at Bishop 
Middleham, is inscribed, ‘‘of Pagebank, 
County of Durham.’’ Earlier lineage will 
probably be found in the Parish Registers of 
Byers Green and Bishop Auckland. 

The homestead was situated on a terrace or 
bank above the Wear, and was _ formerly 
owned by the Page family, hence the name 
Pagebank. It is now, I believe, included in 
the large estate of Viscount Boyne. During 
the early 1880’s I frequently visited Page. 
bank. Only the ancient red brick outbuild- 
ings then remained; on the site of the old 
homestead the colliery manager’s residence 
was built. I should be interested to leam 
the earlier Reed lineage prior to Roberts, 


1757. FRANK Reep. 
Box 1430, Auckland, N.Z. 
HE THREE SCOURGES OF 
PROVENCE (clxxii. 10).—The _ lines 


about the mistral are: 

Parlement, Mistral, et Durance 

Sont les trois fléaux de Provence, 
and the Parliament in question was the Par- 
liament of nobles which had its seat at Aix- 
en-Provence, H. K. i. 


AUASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 

PRIESTS (clxxi, 227, 267, 321). — The 
following interesting aliases I have collected 
out of Albion’s ‘ Charles I and the Court of 
Rome’ (Burns and Oates, 1935), with refer- 
ences for further details. 

John Jones, alias Scudamore, alias John 
Skidmore, alias Dom Leander a Sancto Mar 
tino; born in 1575 in Brecknockshire; was 
President-General of the English Benedict 
tines, and Prior of Douai (see pp. 145, 256). 

Roland Preston, alias Father Thomas 
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Preston, alias Roger Widdrington; born| (or priest) in Domesday, and the church was 


1567; was a Benedictine of Monte Cassino} probably built by the Constantines. 

(pp. 196, 251). H. Askew. 
Edward Leedes, alias Courtenay (p. 257). | ; ce 
Alessandro Alés, alias Padre Alessandro | pag Pg s ag ag ge (clxxi. 457).— 

d@’Alice Montferrato, alias Francesco Rota is query is difficult to answer owing 

(p. 111). | Ri: ae views FF sagpeaesy Gos- 

a il a ao, | patric’s personal career. e most compre- 
gh — alias Matthew Savage | hensive account of the House of Gospatric 

(PP. ‘0 : ). , : : | is that in Vol. vii. of the ‘ History of North- 
Christopher Davenport, alias Franciscus | umberland,’ to which the Rev. William 

a Sancta Clara (p. 168). | Greenwell has devoted ninety-three pages. 
ay Hanmer, alias John Challoner) The narrative is accompanied by a pedigree, 

(p. 182). the information for which is based on the 
George Fisher, alias Musket (1580-1645); | best available records. Taking Dolpin (Dol- 

became President of Douai College in 1641) fyn), Lord of Carlise, as the eldest son of 

(p. 196). | Gospatric, it is here shown that he was 
Richard Reade, alias Selbye, alias Wilfrid | married, but to whom is not stated, and that 

of St. Michael, alias Joannes Rubeus, alias| he had a son, whose name is given as 

Padre Giovanni (p. 281). Waldeve. 
Peter Fytton, alias Biddulph; was Dean | This is at variance with the query, which 

of the English Chapter, 1643-1650 (p. 320). | 8!Vves the name of Dolfyn’s son as Ulf, a name 
Th ee alin Careidla: enteeiek | that does not occur in Dr. Greenwell’s narra- 
Tyburr 1642 (} 372) P | tive. That old historian, Symeon of Dur- 

oh agp P. : ham, in one part of his writings says: 


John Lockwood, alias Lascelles ; executed at | mn C ‘etn. taethh .@ i 

y 1 jar ospatric (another son o ospatric 
York, 1642 (p. 372). | the father of Dolpyn (Dolfin)) who was once 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. earl of Dunbar in Scocia, had a brother Dolfin, 

i | early of Northumberland, both of whom were 

“ATOSSA ” (clxxii. 10).—The Matthew | bastards. They had a legitimate brother by 
Arnold family cat. See ‘Poor Matthias,’ | name Wald’ [Waldeue] and a legitimate sister 


ll. 23-44: Etheldreda who were of one father and one 
Rov r, with the god brown head | motnen. 

yer, W e g brow . i ia , : : . 

Great Atossa, Bhs are dead; | The Ulf story is mentioned in Whellan’s 

ene er ee ert | ‘ History of Cumberland and Westmorland ’ 

—Cruel, but composed and bland, | in the introductory portion. On the authority 


Dumb, inscrutable and grand, 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


of Roger de Hoveden and Symeon of Durham, 
Dolfin, the son of Gospatric, had a son, named. 
Paley ‘ie? . | in their Latin Ulfius, who was treacherously 

Also “ Kaiser Dead’ (1887), stanza Xi.,| slain at York in 1064 by Tosti, son of God- 
Where the same animal apparently appears | win, Earl of Northumberland. This state- 
again under the shortened name of * Toss ’’: | ment does not appear to have met with gen- 


And thou art gone where Geist hath gone, eral acceptance, otherwise Dr. Greenwell must 


And Toss, and Rover. | have noted it, 
JosepH FE. Morris. | H. Askew. 
Totnes. | Spennymoor. 
HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. CON- | IRCHING (clxxi. 296, 336, 371, 540). — 
STANTINE (clxxi. 440; clxxii. 13). —| In ‘Uncle Bob’s Reminiscences,’ by 
W. H. Duignan, the able Walsall lawyer and ‘** Avo,’’ a privately circulated volume, dated 


scholar, says about Thorpe Constantine in his | 1912, the author refers to his early school- 
‘Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names ’ (1902) | days at a preparatory school kept by the 
that Constantine was the name of the lords| Misses Pace, at Camberwell. (It was here, 
in the thirteenth century. They were a| by the by, that a few years earlier the 
Norman family, and Earls of Brete-Ville, | earliest schooldays of the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Pacey Constantine and other places in Nor- | Chamberlain were spent). We are told by the 
mandy. The church is dedicated to St. Con-| author that his conduct at this school was 
stantine probably out of compliment to the| more or less exemplary, excepting on one occa- 
early lords. There is no mention of a church | sion, when one of the lady teachers, finding 
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his conduct required it, “ took him upstairs 


and showed him the birch-rod.”’ 
he says, ‘‘ 
unnecessary, for the sight of it was sufficient 
to check my rebellious spirit.’’ And then he 
tells, in some remarks on birches, the story of 
a curious custom that used to obtain at 
Eton, ‘‘ and still may continue at that famous 
public seminary.’’ This came from a young 
relative of his 

who had distinguished himself at Epsom 
Medical College and had in. consequence the 


** It ‘was,”’ 


honour of receiving an invitation to lunch | ‘ 
| of Scottish, but they offer a few words 


with a well-known and very popular statesman, 
who, after chatting over his long-past school- 
days produced two birches tied up with ribbons, 


of correction from them. 
C. P. Haze. 


HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK (clxxi. 442; 
elxxii. 12).—‘* Sam Weller, in particular, 
was displaying that beautiful feat of fancy- 
sliding which is currently denominated 
“knocking at the cobbler’s door,’ and which 
is achieved by skimming over the ice on one 
foot, and occasionally giving a postman’s 
knock upon it with the other’’ (‘ Pickwick 

Papers,’ chapt. xxx.). 

J. ARpacu. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxii. 10).—‘‘ Weep not 
like a woman for what you could defend 
like a man.” Boabdil, the last Moorish ruler 
in Spain, abandoned Granada in 1492 to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. On his way to the 
Mediterranean he halted on some rising ground, 
called since then “El Ultimo Suspiro del 
Moro,” about 10 miles south of Granada and 
wept as he looked back on the capital he had 
left. Then his mother spoke the above words 
to him. The Spaniards’ victory, like their 
defeat a century later. was celebrated by a 

Te Deum in St. Paul’s. 

C. A. Knapp, 


Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


“To Boabadil, the last Moorish king, 
As his eye rested last on lost Spain, 
The voice of his mother, with cruelest sting 
And unmeasureable scorn, did exclaim 
‘Lament not, nor weep like a woman 
For what thou couldst not defend as a man! ’” 


And since that sad day 
The spot on the shore 
Overlooking the bay 
Where happened this thing 
To the last Moorish king 


Has been called 
* L’ultimo sospiro del Mor.’ ” 
—‘ Bon Gaultier.” 


A. H. C.-P. 


only shown to me—application was 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongy 
from the twelfth century to the end of th 
seventeenth: Part vi, Communalitie-Coy, 
By Sir William A, Craigie (University of 
Chicago Press, Oxford University Press 
£1 1s. net.). 








HE compounds with con do not furnish a 
great deal that is specially characteristic 


historically interesting, some opportunity 


which he became entitled to at Eton, in con- | of comparing English with Scottish in the 


sequence of his having received certain stripes | 


adoption and adaptation of words from the 
French, and much illustration of the estab. 
lished varieties of spelling into which the 
Scottish words run out. Older Scottish, 
though it had ‘‘ compassioun ’’ seems to have 
preferred to it either ‘‘ compacience”’ or 
“‘ compatience.’”” ‘‘ Companionry,’’ which 
started as simply ‘‘ companionship,” be 
comes presently ‘‘ bad company.’’ ‘“‘ Com. 
pend ’’—a summary—rare in English, was a 
good natural word in Scottish; and for the 
derivative ‘‘ compendious”’ is cited from a 
will of 1592, ‘‘I lief to . . . my sister sone 
. my littil compendious bible.’’ Words in 
-escere seem to find more favour in Scottish 
than with us, e.g. they have ‘“ compesce” 
and ‘‘ convalesce ’”’ which, it appears, was a 
neologism with us before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As “ cousinace”’ or “ cousingnes” 
with some other spellings Scottish kept a 
feminine of ‘‘ cousin,’’ cousing,’’ which 
also, like ‘courting’ for ‘“‘ curtain” 
shows the frequent variant -ing for -in 
‘“ Coup,” “ cowp,”’ “‘ cop’? are Scots equiva- 
lents for “‘ cup,”’ but ‘‘ coup”’ and ‘‘ cowp” 
may also denote either a basket for catch- 
ing salmon or a small close cart for carrying 
manure or earth. ‘‘ Counterfute’’ may 
“ counterfeit,” but also, of origin obscure, 
it may mean some kind of plate or dish. 
‘* Cot-toun,’’ for which there is a number of 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century quotations, 
signifies a hamlet of cottages. ‘‘ Comport” 
would appear to be only used of bearing, 
suffering, having patience; not in the sense 
of suit or befit. ‘‘ Comprise ’’ and its con- 
nected words are interesting; ‘‘ comprisar,” 
accordingly, means both an appraiser and 
a distrainer; ‘‘ comprisit ’’ means subjected 
to distraint. ‘‘ Comptrollar ’’—keeper of 4 
counter-roll serving to check a_ treasurer's 
accounts—is said to be the usual Scottish form 
of “‘comptroller.’’ Reduced from “‘ coven- 
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and”? there is the curious looking word 
“conand’”’ or ‘‘ connand’”’ for a covenant 
or compact. ‘‘ Conceity ’’ is not used as we 
use ‘‘ conceited,’’ but from, ‘‘ conceit ’’ as 
a fancy or an idea, signifies fanciful and 
flighty. Among obscure words is ‘* Cose ”’ or 
“ coss,’’ noun and verb, an exchange, to ex- 
change; another is ‘“‘con”’ used for the 
squirrel. For transept we find the word 
‘““cors-kirk’’; a ‘‘ corshous”’ is a house 
standing crossways to others, ‘‘ cors”’ with 
the metathesis of the r being a regular vari- | 
ant of ‘‘ cross.” In Orkney the ON. Kost-r 
appears as ‘‘cost’’ or ‘‘ coist,’’ victuals, 
that is, or farm-produce (meal and malt) 
taken as payment of rent or dues. A private 
council-chamber was called a “ conclave.’’ 
Some verbs, e.g. ‘‘ compense,’’ ‘‘ confisk,’’ 
follow the French formation, neglecting the | 
verbal formative. One or two Latin indica- | 
tive forms occur as ‘‘componitur’’ for | 
“compositioun.’’ For boatswain is found | 
the derivative from the French contremaistre 
“comptir-master.’’ ‘‘ Concredit’’ as verb 
and as past participle has late sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century examples for its use | 
as ‘‘entrusted.”” In the sixteenth-century | 
“confluence ’? was commonly the word for | 
a concourse of people—not a specially happy | 
invention. ‘‘ Congie (ie. Fr. congé) has a| 
good range of illustrations, of which the last 
gives a new development from 1609: ‘‘ What- | 
soever person or persons. . . shall happin to | 
be found . . . craving meat, drink, or other | 

ir from the tenants or inhabitants thaireof | 
Seay of Congie as they term it.”” ‘‘ Con-| 
gregatioun,’’ in its historical acceptation for | 








which Knox is several times quoted, was the | “ 


appellation bestowed on the body of the | 
Protestant party from the Reformation on- 
wards The old French consierge which has 
become the familiar modern concierge appears 
in the word ‘‘ consergerie,” the name by | 
which was known the inn of the Scottish | 
merchants at the staple port at Campvere, | 
and another word connected with that staple | 
is “‘conservatour "’—the officer there who| 
settled disputes between Scottish merchants 
and protected their rights. ‘‘ Constabil ”’ 
and the allied words furnish a good set of 
articles. A very few Gaelic words occur 
here: thus, ‘‘ corrie,’”? a hollow on a moun- 
tain-side, and ‘‘ corenoch,”’ an outcry—not 
necessarily a funeral lament. There are 
not many proverbial phrases, but we noticed 
“corby messinger,’’ the raven sent forth by 
Noah, used for a messenger who is dilatory or 
unfaithful. 











Madame de Sévigné: Some Aspects of her 
Life and Character. By Arthur Tilley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.). 


THIS is hardly so good a book as we had 

expected to find it, whether regarded as 
a production of the author’s or a production 
of the Cambridge Press. The numerous quo- 
tations from the French—welcome in them- 
selves—are disfigured by misprints rather too 
numerous considering whence the book comes 
to us. Not only so, ‘but (p. 87) we find Mme 
de Sévigné credited with delight in the beauty 
of her ‘‘ words ”’ (should be woods); while at 
p. 89 Bossuet’s garden at Meaux, it is said, 
‘““ was ‘formerly’ planned with two broad 
intersecting gravelled walks.’’ Our com- 
plaint against the author chiefly concerns 
omissions which impair the general concep- 
tion of Mme de Sévigné and her friends which 
he has set out to convey. Mme de la Fayette’s 
beauty of character has full justice done to 
it, but something more about her writings-—- 
and specially about her relations with 
Madame and the famous account of her death 
—would have rounded out the picture. A 
most engaging trait in Mme de Sévigné’s 
life and character is her care for her grand- 
children ; her solicitude for poor little Marie- 
Blanche, to whom her mother was hardly 
kind ; her eager interest in the young Marquis 
de Grignan, and her love of Pauline—virtu- 
ally nothing is said of this. There is just 
mention of Ste Chantal, but more would have 
been desirable, and there is nothing said of 
““nos filles de Sainte Marie”’ (i.e., the 
Visitandines) with whom Mme de Sévigné was 
in frequent touch and for whom she was the 
relique vivante.’’ Her relations with her 
daughter — sometimes painful — are not 
brought out at all, nor is Mme de Grignan’s 
character definitely sketched, though without 
clear idea of it one also misses something of 
Mme de Sévigné’s (Mme de Grignan’s name, 
by the way, was Fran¢oise-Marguerite). And 
another person whose portrait—though per- 
haps but in outline—is certainly wanted, is 
the Comte de Grignan. Mr. Tilley quotes one 
of his remarks on the death of his mother- 
in-law—to whom he was greatly attached— 
but leaves out the moving words which de- 
scribe her as one who had trembled so much 
for others, but when it came to herself alone 
showed so much courage. She had need of 
it, for—Mr. Tilley omits this, too—she died 
of small-pox and Mme de Grignan could not 
summon up resolution to see her 


Having put out some of our grumbles, and 
feeling constrained also to say that the 
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writing of the. book and the way it is put 
together appear to us to argue haste, to bear 
a character more nearly approaching hack- 
work than we are wont to associate with Mr. 
Tilley, we must go on to express our hearty 
agreement with him in his general view of 
ae de Sévigné herself, and then note as the 
best chapter the one about the books she liked 
to read, Here, however, the background 
of the Fronde, which seems to have had a 
subtle, not unhappy, influence on Mme de 
Sévigné’s turn of mind all along, is lacking. 


Mr. J. L. Weir sends us his brochure called 
The Tiger Earl—being researches into the life 
of Alexander Lindsay, 4th Earl of Crawford, 
who was known also by the name of Beardie. 
Earl Beardie, who died in the prime of life, 
is a good representative of those wild charac- 
ters that made Scotland a scene of anarchy 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Weir concludes with quotation from a poem 
first published in 1655, by an author called 
variously ‘‘ A. Forbes’’ and ‘‘ Charles 
Dawson,’’ principally about ‘ Aberdeenshire,’ 
but adorned with accounts of other matters, 
and among them of the battle of Brechin, in 
which, but for the treachery of Collace, 
Beardie with his Lindsays would have beaten 
Huntly, who was fighting for the King. 
The poem is not in itself very remarkable 
but, as Mr. Weir shows, it has been reprinted 
at least four times, the quotations before us 
coming from an edition of 1814. An interest- 
ing story belonging to the battle of Brechin, 
and woven into the poem, is that of the 
Assuanlee cup: how, fighting on Huntly’s 
side, the son of the thane of Cawdor, who was 
suspected of cowardice, vindicated himself by 
forcing his way into the very heart of the 
enemy and being carried ‘with them in the 
press of their retreat. He found himself pre- 
sently at Finhaven, Beardie’s castle, and at 
the Earl’s table. An alarm was raised that 
the King’s troops were upon them, and in 
the confusion following young Cawdor 
snatched up a massive and beautiful silver 
cup and made his escape—using the cup after- 
wards as proof that he had braved Beardie 
in his own hall. 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


TypocrapHy, Handwriting and _ Biblio- 
graphy constitute the interest of the 400 or 
so books described in their Catalogue No. 248, 








which we have recently received from Mersg 
Duztav anp Co. We noticed a number} 
early printed classics, thus, Lucan’s ‘ Phj 
salia’ (Milan, 1499: 10s.); Catully 
Tibullus, Propertius (Venice, 1531: £9 9g, 
Pliny, ‘ Historia Naturalis ’—an Aldine in 
old binding (£10); and an Aldine Ma 
(1517: £3 10s.). Then—one of the gm 
important books in the list—we have, in 
Latin, the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle’ print 
at Nuremberg by Koberger (1493: £8 
Under ‘ Handwriting’ are three interesti 
much illustrated books of instruction, ¢ 
earliest printed at Rome in 1540 (£6 10 
two others of Venetian work, the one, of 
priced £9 9s., and the other, of 1583, 
A very notable old book is the Aretino bot 
up with Poggio’s ‘ Historia Florentina,’ be 
printed in 1476 by De Rossi at Venice (£2 
another is the set of twenty-five wood-c 
illustrating the Passion of Christ by U. G 
brought out at Strasbourg by Knoblauchig 
in 1508 (£25). As examples of the best Eng 
lish books—from before the present centu 
we may instance Blair’s ‘The Grave’ 
the en ag | of Schiavonetti from designs 
by Blake (1808: £50), bound by Edwards of 
Halifax, who also bound a copy of Bensley’ | 
edition of Dryden’s ‘ Fables’ with engram 
ings by Lady Diana Beauclerc, offered 
for £18 (1797). 
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Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. a 


The Thirteenth General (Six-Yearly) 
of : ©. a is now completely out 
pris and we learn that a number of lib 

oth here and in America are lacking it, 
desirous of acquiring it. 

If any of our readers have copies of 
Index which they would like to dispose of 
the Publisher of ‘N. & Q,’ (2 Breams 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4) will be 
to put them in communication with 
libraries whero it is wanted. ne 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 7 
charge. Contributors are requested always ® 





give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. : 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner # 
the envelope the number of the page 
*‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. aif 
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